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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 

Myths 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


"71.  Z*Ol ,  S '»  6<f8&3 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
STORIES  ARE  UPSET; 

WASN'T  WRITTEN  ON  TRAIN 


Lincoln  Merely  Revised  It  In 
The  Coaches,  Librarian 
Of  Congress  Says. 

  ipi 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  7.  —  (By 
International  News). — Every  school- 
boy knows  by  heart  the  story  of  the 
writing  of  Lincoln's  famous  Gettys- 
burg address — how  it  was  written  on 
the  back  of  an  old  envelope  while 
the  President  was  aboard  a  train 
from  Washington  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania battlefield. 
And  of  no  less  fame  is  the  story  ' 

|  of  the  absolute  silence  in  which 
Lincoln's    remarks    were  received, 

J  and  how,  when  he  had  finished,  the 

;  vast  crowd  stood  silent  for  many 
minutes,  in  solemn  homage,  before 
it  burst  forth    in     tumultuous  ap- 

'  plause. 

;  All  bunk,  says  George  Moore,  the 
matter-of-fact  and  Iconoclastic  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Written  At  Capitol. 

In  his  annual  report,  Moore  de- 
clares the  address  was  written  at 
the  White  House  in  Washington  by 
the  President  and  later  revised  at 
Gettysburg  before  delivery.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  address  was  re- 
ceived, Moore  says  briefly: 

"Every  sentence  was  received  with 
applause." 

And  the  Lincoln  myth  thereby 
goes  the  way  of  George  Washing- 
ton's cherry  tree. 

The  Lincoln  collection  in  the 
Congressional  Library  was  added 
to  during  the  last  year  by  the 
President's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, now  a  resident  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  papers  which  he  deposited 
have  been  in  the  library  since 
1919,  but  no  announcement  was 
permitted  until  the  gift  had  been 
completed.  The  papers  will  not  be 
open  to  inspection  until  twenty- 
one  years  after  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln's death. 

Four  Versions. 

In  response  to  the  interest  in  the 
Gettysburg  address,  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  here,  a  sheet  has  been 
prepared  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary showing,  in  parallel  columns, 
rie  four  extant  versions  In  Presi- 
c>nt  Lincoln's  handwriting,  to- 
gther  with  the  stenographic  re- 
ports of  the  New  York  Tribune 
p  id  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
s  iners. 

[      'The  children  of  John  Hay,"  ac- 
j  ceding   to     Moore,    "gave   to  the 
I  llDvary  the  original,  written  partly 
'  in    the      executive    mansion  and 
!  partly  at  Gettysburg,  and  also  the 
fair  copy  of  the  original,  made  by 
President  Lincoln    before    the  de- 
livery of    the    address.    The  two 
copies  made  by  him  Cor  sale  at  the 
Sanitary  Commission  Fair,  in  New 
York,   and   the   Soldiers'   and  Sail- 
ors' Fair,  in  Baltimore;  the  first  is 
owned  by  United     8tates  Senator 
Henry  W.   Keyes,   of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  second  by  Dr.  William 
J.  A.  Bliss,  of  Baltimore." 


Legend  of  Gettysburg  Address 

Called  Erroneous  in  /Veti)  Book 


(Associated  Press) 

WASHINGTON,  June  26.  —  Once 
more  an  historical  legend,  this  one 
concerning  the  Gettysburg  address, 
seems  to  have  outlived  Its  time. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that 
Lincoln  composed  the  famous  oration 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  or  scraps 
of  wrapping  paper  while  en  route  to 
Gettysburg;  that  recognition,  of  its 
greatness  came  slowly,  and  that  cer- 
tain phrases  ha  used  were  Indirect 
quotations. 

Evidence  tending  to  refute  all  these 
elements  of  the  legend  have  been 
assembled  by  Charles  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  of  fine  arts 
and  acting  chief  of  the  division  of 
manuscripts  of  the  library  of  con- 
gress, in  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress and  Second  Inaugural,"  Just 
published. 

Moore  quotes  John  G.  Nicolay,  of 


CHARLES  MOORE 


President  Lincoln's  party  on  the  Get- 
tysburg trip,  as  asserting: 

"There  is  neither  record,  evidence 
nor  well-founded  tradition  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made  any 
notes,  on  the  Journey." 

Reproductions  of  the  first  draft 
on  executive  mansion  stationery,  and 
of  a  revision  written  in  his  room  in 
the  home  of  David  Wills  of  Gettys- 
burg who  suggested  the  establishment 
of  the  cemetery  in  the  presence  of 
Nicolay  are  presented  In  Moore's  book. 
He  also  cites  frequent  notations  of 
applause  in  stenographic  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
as  evidence  that  Its  merit  was 
promptly  recognized.  Moore  declares 
that  the  "phraseology  of  the  address, 
as  well  as  the  thoughts  embodied, 
are  Mr.  Lincoln's  own.  He  drew  his 
ideas  and  his  convictions  directly 
from  the  life  he  lived." 


1^11 


Lincoln  Address  Legend  Called  Untrue 


Documents  Reveal  Abe 
Polished  up  Speech; 
Not  on  Envelope 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
11. — (/P) — The  legend  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  his  famed  Gettys- 
burg address  on  the  back  of  an 
old  envelope  while  on  the  way 
to  the  dedication  of  the  battle- 
ground cemetery  isn't  true,  accord- 
ing to  documents  collected  here. 

The  Rutgers  University  Press, 
which  published  the  collected 
works  of  Lincoln  today,  a  monu- 
mental historical  achievement  that 
was  28  years  in  the  making,  re- 
ported these  facts: 

The  address  actually  was  pol- 
ished and  repolished  and  Lincoln 
entirely  rewrote  his  original  draft 
before  its  delivery  Nov.  19,  18ti3. 


The  first  page  of  the  first  draft 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  was 
written  in  ink  on  executive  man- 
sion stationery,  indicating  that 
this  page  was  written  in  Washing- 
ton before  Lincoln  left  for  Gettys- 
burg. This  page  ends  in  an  in- 
complete sentence  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  there  was  a  second 
page  also  written  in  Washington, 
but  which  has  never  been  found. 

Another  existing  page  of  the 
first  draft  was  written  in  pencil 
on  lined  paper. 

The  second  draft,  also  written 
on  this  lined  paper,  was  amended 
in  several  places,  apparently  af- 
ter the  address  was  given. 

In  addition  to  copies  of  these 
drafts,  the  collected  works  includ- 
ed a  newspaper  version  of  the  ad- 
dress as  prepared  hy  Associated 
Press  Reporter  Joseph  L.  Gilbert, 


the  copy  Lincoln  sent  Edward 
Everett,  who  shared  the  speakers' 
platform  with  him,  the  George 
Bancroft  copy,  and  a  first  ver- 
sion, which  Lincoln  prepared 
sometime  In  the  spring  of  1S64 
for  a  reprint  to  be  sold  at  the 
Baltimore  Sanitary  Fair. 
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SCRUTINIZING  THE  PERFECT  TRIBUTE 


The  reappearance  of  The  Perfect  Tribute  in  a  new 
dress  and  a  1956  copyright  notice  invites  some  comments 
on  this  fascinating  book  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews.  First  published  in  1906,  it  is  timely  indeed  for 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  its  initial  printing.  The 
jacket  presents  a  pleasing  study  of  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg by  Rudolph  Ruzicka  which  is  duplicated  in  color 
as  the  frontispiece. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  book  was  released  the 
London  Spectator  commented,  "The  story  is  admirably 
told."  The  Dial  observed:  "The  little  story  is  written 
with  tenderness  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  diction  which 
makes  it  delightful  reading."  The  New  York  Times  called 
it  "one  of  the  greatest  stories  of  recent  years."  As  a  fine 
example  of  a  short  colorful  essay  it  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  students'  textbook  and  the  issuing  of  a  cheap 
school  edition  has  given  it  a  circulation  close  to  a  million 
copies.  Produced  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  as  a  one  reel 
film  in  1935  with  Charles  (Chic)  Sale  as  Lincoln,  it  was 
given  a  nationwide  showing  by  the  movies. 

Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the  recipients  of  this 
bulletin  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  se- 
cure from  the  son  of  Mrs.  Andrews  "an  authentic  state- 
ment concerning  the  authorship  of  The  Perfect  Tribute." 
The  son's  reminiscences  were  attached  to  the  letter  with 
the  suggestion  by  the  correspondent  that  "doubtless  it 
will  prove  to  be  interesting  reading  for  lovers  of  the 
'Perfect  Tribute.'  "  This  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publi- 
cation seems  to  offer  the  proper  environment  for  the  re- 
view of  this  original  source  material  Mrs.  Andrews  used 
for  her  essay. 

Inasmuch  as  no  comments  were  made  through  the 
years  of  distribution,  either  by  the  author  or  publisher 
of  the  book,  about  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  it  was 
accepted  generally  as  factual.  On  the  jacket  of  this  new 
edition,  however,  the  publishers  refer  to  it  as  a  "short 
moving  tale  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  It  is  in  reality  almost 
wholly  fiction  combining  three  separate  episodes:  Lin- 
coln's journey  to  Gettysburg,  the  reaction  to  Jlis  speech, 
and  a  dramatic  scene  in  a  prison  hospital  in  Washington 
the  day  following  the  address. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  lived  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky  for  a  period  and  then  moved  to 
New  York  state.  She  had  come  to  admire  Lincoln  and  felt 
that  some  tribute  should  be  paid  him  by  a  southern 
woman.  She  had  considerable  literary  ability  as  her  many 
published  essays  attest  and  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  Lincoln  story  occurred  at  a  time  when  early  prep- 
arations were  being  made  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
Lincoln's  birth.  Mrs.  Andrews'  son  came  home  from 
school  one  day  and  told  her  an  interesting  Lincoln  story 
that  had  been  related  by  his  teacher.  It  so  impressed  the 
boy's  mother,  that  she  decided  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an 
essay  which  she  hoped  might  be  a  worthy  tribute  to 
Lincoln. 

The  teacher  had  told  his  pupils  of  a  conversation  that 
as  a  small  lad  he  had  heard  carried  on  between  his 
father,  Anson  Burlingame,  and  Edward  Everett.  Mr. 
Everett  was  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  on  the  way 
to  and  at  Gettysburg.  He  told  Mr.  Burlingame  "how 
Lincoln  wrote  the  address  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
on  the  train  going  up  to  Gettysburg,  how  he  delivered  it, 
how  there  was  a  period  of  silence  as  if  what  had  been 
said  had  so  deeply  impressed  the  crowd  that  they  would 
no  more  applaud  it  than  they  would  have  applauded  the 


Lord's  Prayer  in  a  church."  The  above  information  with- 
in the  quotation  marks  is  apparently  the  basic  source 
material  out  of  which  Mrs.  Andrews  composed  The 
Perfect  Tribute. 

The  conversation  between  Everett  and  Burlingame 
must  have  occurred  some  time  between  Nov.  19,  1863 
and  Jan  15,  1865  as  Mr.  Everett  died  on  this  latter  date. 
Mr.  Burlingame  also  died  five  years  later,  so  after  1870 
there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  to  recall  the  con- 
versation for  his  son.  While  teacher  Burlingame  may 
have  repeated  the  story  on  other  occasions,  it  was  not 
until  forty  years  after  he  heard  the  original  conversa- 
tion that  he  told  the  class  of  pupils,  which  included  Mrs. 
Andrews'  son,  about  Mr.  Everett's  statements.  After  so 
long  a  period  the  details  of  the  conversation  might  not 
have  been  so  clear  in  the  teacher's  mind. 

Some  minor  details  in  Mrs.  Andrews'  text  warns  one 
to  be  on  guard  for  inaccuracies  because  the  time  element 
in  the  departure  of  the  special  train,  both  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  Gettysburg,  is  in  error.  Also  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  President's  party  is  incorrectly  noted.  The 
statement  that  Edward  Everett  was  on  the  train  is  the 
most  grievous  mistake  as  Mrs.  Andrews  weaves  about 
Mr.  Everett's  presence  on  the  trip,  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's comments.  More  disconcerting  still  is  the  impli- 
cation that  the  story  of  Lincoln's  writing  the  address 
on  the  train  between  Washington  and  Gettysburg  came 
from  Everett's  own  observations. 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Everett  was  not  on  the  train 
and  in  no  position  to  comment  what  writing  Lincoln 
may  or  may  not  have  done  enroute.  Everett  was  already 
in  Gettysburg  when  the  special  train  left  Washington. 
Furthermore,  John  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  secretary,  who  was 
with  the  President  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg  has  left  the  statement  that  Lincoln  did  no 
writing  whatever  on  the  train.  A  further  established 
fact  is  that  one  copy  and  possibly  two  copies  of  the  ad- 
dress were  written  out  before  the  President  left  Wash- 
ington. 

A  further  deduction  which  Mrs.  Andrews  makes  from 
the  story  which  teacher  Burlingame  told  her  son  was 
that  when  Lincoln  finished  his  speech  "There  was  no 
sound  from  the  silent  vast  assembly  .  .  .  not  a  hand  was 
lifted  in  applause."  The  President  was  interrupted  by 
applause  five  different  times  during  the  address  and  at 
the  conclusion  there  was  "long  continued  applause." 

The  son  of  Mrs.  Andrews  clearly  states  with  refer- 
ence to  the  concluding  episode  in  The  Perfect  Tribute 
that  his  mother  "added  the  fiction  part — she  added  the 
part  about  the  young  Southern  boy  and  the  dying 
Southern  soldier,  his  brother."  In  other  words,  Warring- 
ton Blair,  his  sister,  Miss  Eleanor  Hampton  Blair,  Car- 
ter Hampton  Blair,  his  fiance,  Miss  Sally  Maxfield  and 
Senator  Warrington  were  purely  fictitious  characters. 
The  story  which  Mrs.  Andrews  relates  about  Lincoln 
visiting  the  dying  Captain  Blair  in  a  Confederate  prison 
hospital  is  purely  imaginary.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  dra- 
matic piece  of  fiction. 

There  was  one  observation  made  by  Mrs.  Andrews 
in  her  book  which  was  truly  prophetic.  Referring  to 
Lincoln's  address  she  commented:  "Fifty  years  from 
now  American  school  boys  will  be  learning  it  as  a  part 
of  their  education."  We  regret  however,  that  youth  as 
well  as  adults  who  have  read  The  Perfect  Tribute 
and  seen  it  dramatized  on  the  screen  have  been  so 
greatly  misinformed  about  the  composition  and  im- 
mediate reception  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orations. 
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Mr.   .-ert  Sheldon 
?02   Chesterfield  Apartaente 
3315  '•'isconiln  Avenue 
Washington  16,   D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sheldoni 

rr  It  was  extreaoly  good  to  hear  fro.  yo*  again. 

Cf  course  I  reme.ber  very  well  the  trip  that  you, 
Kr.   Haines.  Jay  Konaghar.,  and  I  Bade  out  to  the  old 
Herr.don  house.     I  have  since  wondered  whether  our  paths 
would  again  croaa.  and  now  I  *■  delisted  to  find  that 
they  have.     Tou  Bust  forgive  ay  long  delay  in  anawerina 
your  very  kind  letter,  but  I  have  been  ralh.r  un^thj 
weather  with  flu  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Tes,  we  did  have  a  visit  to  the  White  House, 
a  aost  instructive  and  aausing  tine.     The  President  and 

Si  W»f  b°th  fri*ndly  *nd  -uoh  interested  in 

Civil  ,ar  History,  and  before  we  Ut\  they  made  a  point 
of  shewing  us  the  Lincoln  Rooa.     All  in  all.  it  was  quite 

an   occasion.  M 

y  ,  Aa  to  your  question  about  Linooln  and  Gettysburg. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  been  ao  far  away  from  Lincoln 
stud  as  during  the  last  few  year,  that  I  can'1  ap.?k "t u 
anything  approaching  authority.     I  would  have  to  go  back 
and  re-exaaine  Barton  and  the  other  books  before  givin- 
Say  «ind  or  authoritative  opinion,  and  *ven  ao  tfy  Judgment 
wouldn't  amount  to  too  auoh.     For  what  it  is  worth.     S m, 
my  off-hand  juognent  is  that  there  is  no  truth  to  tha 
allegation  about  Linooln* a  kneeling  down  la  tha  waads  and 
leaves  ana  publicly  praying.     It  sounds  totslly  out  of 
tune  to  ae.  * 

»«.  J  think,  if  I  nay  say  ao,  that  you  are  allowing 

the  publisher  01  this  aagatine  to  put  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  wrong  foot.  It  is  not  you,  but  ha,  who  aust  prove 
that  the  allegation  is  ao.     Dnleas  he  haa  soae  source,  a 


Kr.   Bert  Sheldon 
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reliable  source,   he  his   no  beele  tl  all.  for  uaking  nuch 
an  allegation.     Consequently,   there  la  no  need  to  diaprove 
a  aade-up  story,     I  do  wish  T  could  be  of  more  help  about 
this  matter,   tut  this  Is  a  subject  on  which  I  an  anything 
but  an  authority. 

Since  we  are  moving  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
next  year,   perhaps  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  get  together 
again  and  to  exchange   reminiscences  about  old  tines  and 
news  about  the  Civil  war  Centennial  operations.     I  do  hope 
so. 

Sincerely  yours, 


David  Donald 
Profeesor  of  History 


DD/abc 


'Jl't/j/toy/itt 


.  fS6 


Here,  in  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  is 
the  first  sentence  of  his  now  famous  Gettysburg  Address 


AP  Wlrephoto 

which  he  delivered  100  years  ago.  This  version,  probably 
written  in  Washington,  was  the  first  draft. 


WHERE  DID  LINCOLN  WRITE  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH? 

Train-Ride  Legend  Under  Attack 


By  J.  W.  DAVIS 

GETTYSBURG  (AP)-One  of 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a's  favorite  historical 
legends  is  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
dashed  off  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress during  a  six-hour  train 
ride  from  Washington  to  the 
famed  Civil  War  battle  site. 


The  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  the  tale. 

What  seems  most  probable  is 
that  Lincoln  wrote  the  first  part 
of  the  speech  before  he  left 
Washington  and  wrote  the  rest 
in  Gettysburg. 

THAT'S  THE  account  that  Dr. 
David  C.  Mearns,  a  Lincoln 
scholar,  is  inclined  to  accept. 

But  of  the  writing-on-the-train 
tradition,  Mearns  says  he  is  not 
prepared  to  dismiss  it  in  toto, 
because: 

"It  seems  perfectly  natural 
that  a  man  who  has  started  on 
a  journey  with  a  speech  having 
an  ending  that  did  not  satisfy 
him  perfectly,  might  have 
brooded  about  it  on  the  train, 
and  might  have  written  down 
some  catch  phrases  and  catch 
words." 

Mearns  is  chief  of  the  manu 
script  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission. 

Mearns'  research  into  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress represents  a  rare  type  of 
scholarship  that  is  entertaining 
as  well  as  impressive  and  be- 
gins with  a  conversation  in 
Washington  Nov.  15,  1863,  be-j 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE-There 
is  general  agreement  that 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, delivered  100  years 
ago  today,  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  American 
literature.  But  disputes  en- 
dure over  the  years  about 
the  circumstances  in  which 
Lincoln  wrote  the  famous 
speech.) 

tween  Lincoln  and  Noah  Brooks, 
a  respected  journalist,  as  re- 
corded by  Brooks  in  1878. 

BROOKS  SAID  Lincoln  told  of 
receiving  an  advance  copy  of 
the  speech  by  Edward  Everett 
of  Boston,  the  orator  chosen  to 
make  the  main  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery  in  Gettysburg.  (Lincoln's 
role  was  planned  as  a  minor 
one,  almost  an  afterthought.) 

"It  was  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Everett  to  send  me  this," 
Brooks  quoted  the  president  as 
saying.  "I  suppose  he  was 
afraid  I  should  say  something 
that  he  wanted  to  say.  He 
needn't  have  been  alarmed.  My 
speech  isn't  long." 

"So  it  is  written,  is  it  then?" 
Brooks  asked. 

"Well,  no,"  was  the  reply. 
"It  is  not  exactly  written.  It 
is  not  finished  anyway.  I  have 
written  it  over  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  shall  have  to  give 
it  another  lick  before  I  am 
satisfied.  But  it  is  short,  short, 
short." 

THEN  THERE  is  the  recol- 


lection of  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
sometime  law  partner  of  Lin- 
coln and  an  intimate  friend. 

In  a  book  edited  by  his 
daughter  and  published  in  1911, 
Lamon  said  Lincoln  spoke  to 
him  about  the  speech  a  day  or 
two  before  the  dedication.  He 
added: 

"From  his  hat  (the  usual  re- 
ceptacle of  his  private  notes 
and  memoranda),  he  drew  a 
page  of  foolscap,  closely  writ- 
ten, which  he  read  to  me,  first 
remarking  that  it  was  a  memo- 
randum of  what  he  intended  to 
say.  It  proved  to  be  in  sub 
Jstance,  and  I  think,  in  haec 
verba  (in  these  words),  what 
was  printed  as  his  Gettysburg 
speech." 

Mearns  then  raises  the  ques- 
tion: "Did  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the 
course  of  that  six-hour  journey 
i  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg 
Nov.  18),  work  on  his  un- 
finished or  then  unsatisfactory 
address?" 

On  this  point,  Mearns  recalls 
that  Lincoln's  senior  private 
secretary,  John  George  Nico- 
lay,  was  emphatic  in  his  denial: 

"THERE  IS  neither  record, 
evidence,  nor  well-founded  tra- 
dition that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any 
writing,  or  made  any  notes,  on 
the  journey,"  Nicolay  wrote  in 
an  article  for  the  February  1894 
issue  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Also,  a  Marine  lieutenant, 
Henry  Clay  Cochrane,  who 
"found  myself  seated  vis-a-vis 
the  president,"  said: 


"By  some  it  is  claimed  that 
he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, by  another  that  -  it  was 
written  at  Gettysburg  on  a  yel- 
low government  envelope. 
My  belief  is  that  the  first  19 
lines  were  written  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  remainder  on  the 
train  and  in  Gettysburg." 

James  Speed,  who  became 
Lincoln's  attorney  general,  late 
in  1864,  was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  Com- 
mercial in  1879.  Speed  Related 
then: 

"After  I  went  to  Washington 
and  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln.  .  . 
(he)  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  the 
speech. 

"When  requested  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  very  uncertain 
whether  his  duties  would  not  de- 
tain him  at  Washington— but  he 
was  anxious  to  go— and  desired 
to  say  some  appropriate  thing, 

THE  DAY  before  he  left 
"Washington  he  found  time  to 
write  about  half  a  speech.  He 
took  what  he  had  written  -with 
him  to  Gettysburg,  then  he  was 
put  in  the  upper  room  in  a 
house,  and  he  asked  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  time. 

"He  then  prepared  a  speech 
but  concluded  it  so  shortly  be- 
fore it  was  to  be  delivered  he 
had  not  time  to  memorize 
it.  .  .*' 
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How  Gettysburg  Address  Was  Written 


Evidence  Against  Legend 


By  J.  VV.  Davis 
GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  UP)  - 
One  of  America's  favorite  leg- 
ends is  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
dashed  off  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress during  a  six-hour  train 
ride  from  Washington  to  the 
famed  Civil  War  battle  site. 

History  can  furnish  witness- 
es on  all  sides  of  the  case  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  the  tale. 

What  seems  most  probable 
Is  that  Lincoln  wrote  the  first 
part  of  this  most  famous 
speech  in  American  history 
before  he  left  Washington,  and 
wrote  the  rest  of  it  in  Gettys- 
burg. 

That's  the  account  that  Dr. 
David  C.  Mearns,  a  foremost 
Lincoln  scholar,  is  inclined  to 
accept. 

But  of  the  writing-on-the- 
train  tradition,  Mearns  says 
he  is  not  prepared  to  dismiss 
it  in  toto,  because: 

"It  seems  perfectly  natural 
that  a  man  who  has  started 
on  a  journey  with  a  speech 
having  an  ending  that  did  not 
satisfy  him  perfectly,  might 
have  brooded  about  it  on  the 
train,  and  might  have  written 
down  some  catch  phrases  and 
catch  words." 

Mearns  has  a  deep  interest 
In  everything  Lincoln  did  and 
is  now  chief  of  the  Manu- 
script Division  of  the  Libra/y  | 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  ir. 
addition  to  being  a  member  oi 
the  National  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

Mearns'  research  into  the 
preparation  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  represents  a  rare 
type  of  scholarship  that  be- 
gins with  a  conversation  in 
Washington  Nov.  15,  1863,  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Noah 
Brooks,  a  respected  journalist, 
as  recorded  by  Brooks  in  1878. 

Brooks  said  Lincoln  told  of 
receiving  an  advance  copy  of 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  There  is  general  agreement 
that  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  delivered  100 
years  ago  today,  is  one  of  the  7nasterpieces  of 
American  literature.  But  disputes  endure  over  the 
years  about  the  circumstances  in  which  Lincoln 
wrote  the  famous  speech. 


the  speech  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett of  Boston,  the  orator  chos- 
en to  make  the  main  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Gettysburg. 
Lincoln's  role  was  planned  as 
a  minor  one,  almost  an  after- 
thought. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Everett  to  send  me  this," 
Brooks  quoted  the  president 
as  saying.  "I  suppose  he  was 
afraid  I  should  say  something 
that  he  wanted  to  say.  He 
needn't  have  been  alarmed. 
My  speech  isn't  long." 

"So  it  is  written,  is  it 
then?"  Brooks  asked. 

"Well,  no,"  was  the  reply. 
"It  is  not  exactly  written.  It 
is  not  finished  anyway.  I  have 
written  it  over  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  shall  have  to  give 
it  another  lick  before  I  am 
satisfied.  But  is  short,  short, 
short." 

Mearns  then  raises  the 
question:  "Did  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
the  course  of  that  six-hour 
journey  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg  Nov.  18,  work  on 
his  unfinished  or  then  unsatis- 
factory address?" 


On  this  point,  Mearns  re- 
calls that  Lincoln's  senior  pri- 
vate secretary,  John  George 
Nicolay,  was  emphatic  in  his 
denial. 

"There  is  neither  record, 
evidence,  nor  well  -  founded 
tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
any  writing,  or  made  any 
notes,  on  the  journey,"  Nico- 
lay wrote  in  an  article  for  the 
February  1894  issue  of  t  h  e 
Century  magazine. 

"The  train  consisted  of  four 
passenger  coaches,"  Nicolay 
continued,  "and  either  compo- 
sition or  writing  would  have 
been  extremely  troublesome 
amid  all  the  movement,  the 
noise,  the  conversation,  the 
greetings  and  the  questionings 
which  ordinary  courtesy  re- 
quired him  to  undergo  in 
these  surroundings;  but  still 
worse  would  have  been  t  h  e  i 
rockings  and  joltings  of  the 
train,  rendering  writing  virtu- 
ally impossible." 

Was  Lincoln  himself  ever 
asked  under  what  circum- 
stances he  prepared  the 
speech?  He  was. 

James  Speed,  who  became 


Lincoln's  attorney  general, 
late  in  1864,  was  interviewed 
by  a  reporter  for  the  Louis- 
ville Commercial  in  1879. 

Speed  related  then:  "When 
requested  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  the  dedication  of  the 
national  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  very  uncertain 
whether  his  duties  would  not 
detain  him  at  Washington  — 
but  he  was  anxious  to  go— and 
desired  to  say  some  appropri- 
ate thing. 

"The  day  before  he  left 
Washington  he  found  time  to 
write  about  half  a  speech.  He 
took  what  he  had  written  with 
him  to  Gettysburg,  then  he 
was  put  in  the  upper  room  in 
a  house,  and  he  asked  to  be 
left  alone  for  a  time. 

"He  then  prepared  a  speech 
but  concluded  it  so  shortly  be- 
fore it  was  to  be  delivered  he 
had  not  time  to  memorize  it." 

Mearns  concluded:  "I  would 
be  inclined  to  accept  the 
Speed  version,  since  he  is 
quoting  the  President  himself 
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tysburg  till  five  hours  after  Lincoln. 

There  were  also  witnesses  who 
stated  that  they  didn't  see  Lincoln 
write  anything  during  the  whole  trip. 
These  latter  come  closer  to  the  truth 
—  it  is  well-authenticated  that  he 
PUNCHBOWL  wrote       first  part  of  the  Address  at 

"ffi   the  White  House  before  leaving,  and 

the  second  part  alter  he  arrived  in 
Gettysburg.  If  he  wrote  anything  on 
the  train,  it  wasn't  the  great  speech. 
I  got  interested  in  all  this  when  I 


The  Mystery  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address 


As  Lincoln's  Birthday  draws  near 
again,  we  remind  ourselves 
1^  of  his  greatest  moment  of 
eloquence  —  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. But  I  doubt  that  many  think 
of  the  Address  as  one  of  our  greatest 
mystery  stories. 

To  this  day,  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely when  or  how  it  was  written  and 
few  contemporaries  of  Lincoln  could 
agree  on  whether  he  read  it  from  a 
paper  or  spoke  from  memory,  whether 
there  was  applause  or  not,  or  whether 
he  was  even  heard. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  he  wrote  the  speech 
on  the  train  that  took  him  to  Gettys- 
burg. This  legend  is  well-fostered  by 
many  highly-placed  "eye-witnesses" 
who  claimed  they  rode  in  his  private 
compartment.  If  all  reports  are  to 
be  believed,  the  compartment  must 
have  been  so  jam-packed  that  poor 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  lucky  to  get  a  seat. 

"Eye-witnesses"  say  Lincoln 
propped  his  stove-pipe  hat  on  his 
knees,  using  the  top  as  a  desk,  and 
wrote  the  speech  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Some  said  he  used  brown  wrapping 
paper,  others  chose  different  colors. 

One  account  has  it  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  pencil  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. There  is  no  evidence  that 
Carnegie  was  even  on  the  train. 

Another  account  says  that  Lin- 
coln was  sitting  opposite  Edward 
Everett,  the  great  orator.  Everett 
was  already  in  Gettysburg  when  the 
Presidential  train  left  Washington. 

no  less  a  personage  than  General 
Julius  Stahel  said  he  saw  Lincoln 
write  the  speech  on  his  knee.  The 
General  must  have  had  sharp  eye- 
sight; military  reports  place  him  on 
another  train  that  didn't  reach  Get- 


recenUy  ran  across  a  handsome  mono- 
graph on  the  Gettysburg  Address 
titled  "Long  Remembered."  It  is 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  contains  fascinating  nuggets 
about  the  speech,  as  well  as  large 
facsimiles  of  all  five  copies  in  Lin- 
coln's own  hand.  (Beyond  the  orig- 
inal, he  copied  it  once  for  a  friend 
and  three  times  to  be  auctioned  off  for 
charity.  A  further  mystery  is  that  no 
two  copies  read  precisely  the  same, 
and  none  agree  precisely  with  what 
observers  said  he  said  at  Gettysburg.) 

Was  the  speech  poorly  received? 
Ward  Lamon,  Chief  Marshal  of  the 
ceremonies,  said  it  fell  on  the  crowd 


like  "a  wet  blanket."  (I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  this  popular  expression 
went  back  that  far.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, seated  almost  next  to  Lincoln 
on  the  speaker's  stand,  reported  lrc 
quent  "roars  of  applause."  So  the 
mystery  thickens. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  Lincoln 
himself  was  disappointed  in  the 
speech.  He  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
marked to  Secretary  Seward  that  it 
wouldn^t  "scour."  But  he  could  not 
have  worried  for  long.  In  the  next 
few  days,  at  least  20  of  the  nation's 
leading  dailies  and  weeklies  head- 
lined the  speech  as  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence.  So  much  for  that  legend ! 

Next  mystery:  Did  Lincoln  read 
the  speech  or  deliver  it  from  mem- 
ory? You  can  find  every  shade  of 
report  on  that  one:  "He  barely  took 
his  eyes  off  the  manuscript"  .  .  .  "He 
looked  at  it  seldom"  .  . .  "He  glanced 
but  once  at  it"  .  .  .  "He  put  the  paper 
in  his  pocket  and  did  not  refer  to  it." 

COULD    LINCOLN    BE    HEARD?  Many 

say  that  his  voice  was  too  high  and 
weak  to  carry.  But  others  disagree, 
particularly  Dean  Bikle  of  Gettys- 
burg College:  "His  voice  was  loud 
and  clear,  and  many  more  .  .  .  heard 
him  than  heard  Everett." 

My  own  favorite  mystery  about 
the  Address  is  the  phrase  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  jor  the 
people."  There  is  scarcely  any  Lin- 
coln quotation  more  familiar  than 
this.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  that  he  did  not  create. 
The  phrase  had  been  used,  with 
slight  variations,  by  many  speakers 
and  writers  before  Lincoln,  most 
notably  by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1  795, 
John  Adams  in  1798,  John  Marshall 
in  1819,  Daniel  Webster  in  1830,  and 
by  Theodore  Parker  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  in  1850,  1854  and  1858. 

Did  Lincoln  know  that  he  was 
"quoting"?  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  read  it  and  checked  it  in 
a  pamphlet  of  a  sermon  by  Parker. 
Possibly  it  came  back  to  him  when 
he  was  grasping  for  a  strong  finish  to 
his  speech.  (He  admitted  that  he  was 
having  trouble  with  the  finish.) 

But  it's  only  a  small  mystery. 
The  point  is  that  it  was  Abe  —  not 
Parker,  Webster,  Adams  or  any  of 
the  others  —  who  made  it  the  ever- 
lasting rallying-cry  of  democracy. 


By  Associated  Press 
I'rbana,  III.  —  To  prove  what  he 
states  is  the  falsity  of  some  of  the 
current    beliefs   and   conclusions  ns 
expressed    in    mmh  of    the  literature 
on    Abraham    Lincoln,     Dr.    D.  K. 
Podge  of  the  department  of  English 
University  of   Illinois,     this     school  ; 
year 'will  conduct  a  course  in   Lin- j 
coin's    letters     and     speeches.  Dr. 
Dodge  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est living  authorities  on  Lincoln. 

•'I  expect  to  show  by  documentary 
evidence  that  Lincoln's  famous 
Gettysburg  speech  was  not  scratched 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  while  he 
was  riding  to  that  famous  battlefield, 
but  was  one  of  his  most  carefully  pre- 
pared speeches  and  one  upon  which 
lie  worked  about  10  days."  Dr.  Dodge 
said  in  announcing  the  course. 

"The  'lost  speech'  supposed  to  have 
been  delivered  at  Bloomington,  111., 
was  not  lost  at  all.  as  it  was  delivered 
the  next  day  at  Galena,  III.  Contem- 
porary newspapers  described  in  de- 
tail the  meeting  at  which  Lincoln 
spoke,  but.  It  was  not  I  lien  the  cus- 
tom of  reporters  to  attempt  to  quote 
the  speeches  and  thus  it  was  natural 
that  no  record  of  his  remarks  are 
found. 

"Just  as  Washington's  home  paper 
called  him  'an  old  fool'  for  signing 
the  United  States  constitution,  one 
Springfield  newspaper  ridiculed  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address,  referring 
to  his  gestures  'as  those  of  a  clown.'  " 

This  point  is  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Dodge  to  indicate  that  much  of  the 
idealism  with  which  Lincoln  is  re- 
garded today  was  absent  while  he 
was  president.  and  added  that 
"criticism  of  President  Wilson  was 
very  mild,  compared  with  that  which 
Lincoln  met." 


The  Speech  at  Gettysburg  -  Preparation  and  Delivery 


But  What  Is  Truth? 

Asked  Jesting  Pilate. 

The  Lit.  Dig.  this  week  haa  on  its  cover  a  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  which  Is  strictly  the 
boloney.  It's  that  same  old  picture  we've  seen  be- 
fore, on  calendars  and  in  art  lithographs,  and, 
though  we  always  let  out  awful  moans  whenever 
we  see  it  and  tell  everybody  that  will  listen  the  real 
story  of  the  Gettysburg  speech,  it  never  does  any 
good.  And  now  comes  the  Lit.  Dig.  with  the  same 
hooey  picture.  All  right,  we'll  moan  some  more 
and  tell  again  "the  truth  about  that  afternoon  at 
Gettysburg. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  Lit.  Dig.  repre- 
sents Mr.  Lincoln  standing  on  the  platform  at  Get- 
tysburg with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him  in 
the  attitude  of  a  sweet  girl  graduate  about  to  say, 
"  And  so,  classmates,  let  ua  march  forth  and  con- 
quer." In  the  Lit.  Dig.'s  picture  the  sky  is  blue, 
white  fleecy  clouds  float  softly  overhead,  the  peo- 
ple sitting  on  the  platform  are  Ustening  intently, 
and  one  strong  man  has  broken  down  and  is  weep- 
ing softly  into  a  handkerchief  and  a  high  silk  hat. 

Yet,  on  the  afternoon  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettys- 
burg it  was  a  dreary,  dark  day.  Edward  Everett, 
who  had  delivered  the  oration  of  the  day,  had 
talked  for  3  hours  and  V£,  and  the  audience  had 
been  bored  into  unconsciousness.  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  told  by  the  committee  to  say  just  a  few 
words  as  a  sort  of  benediction,  had  written  his 
speech  on  a  postal  card  while  the  train  was  bring- 
ing him  in  from  Washington. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak  the  rain  came 
down  and  many  of  those  who  had  not  been  entirely  j 
paralyzed  by  Mr.  Everett's  long  winded  harangue  1 
turned  and  hurried  for  shelter.    A  big  crowd  of 
drunken  soldiers  just  in  front  of  the  platform  be- ' 
gan  grabbing  each  other's  caps  and  tossing  them  I 
about  and  then  started  fighting.    Some  one  held 
an  umbrella  over  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he  pulled  out 
the  postal  card  and  read  his  speech,  slowly  and 
painfully,  because  it  was  getting  towards  night  and 
the  light  was  fading.    Those  on  the  platform  said 
Mr.  Lincoln  could,  hardly  be  heard  tiftcen  feet  away 
and  that  he  read  so  badly  that  they  all  thought 
his  speech  was  a  failure  and  regretted  that  he  had 
made  It.    It  took  several  days  for  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  to  realize  that  the  Gettysburg  address 
was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

And  now  will  the  artists  stop  distorting  history 
and  behave  themselves?  If  you  think  so,  dearie, 
then  you  don't  know  artists. 


addre,s,  and  u  e  quote  his  words  thereon:  Get^burg 

^™^*dJ£V££j££%^**t  "T'  "aS  Lite  t,J 
until  noon;  when  he  did.  he  spofc Tw?t h  hi  ^  dumion 
scription  and  argument  1  is  ,ol  sht  1  ,  }  >  USUal  eloquen<  de" 
and  practised  delivery  wET  hi  A  °U'  ^/^fuUy  studied 
to  speak.  StaternS" b^^^T^' r^ 
occasion  are  numero us  and  t „ ^    it  details  of  the 

«*em  is  idle;  it  is  well' to  t  Cf°ntradle  or>'  to  mention 
comment  on  the  adits  Lett      ^  ^  SeCTetary  Stanto^ 

coiumnlt  fX^l^V^^11  ^  — 
or  fifty  hues    Everett's  iVfhL        Mr  Lincoln's  perhaps  forty 

las.  possibility  7ft? feat  EdS  Vt^'  P°Hshed  to  ih° 
«  ill  he  read  bv  -a    ,   ,     f    and  earQed;  hut  Lincoln's  speech 

bered  who  speaks  the  EiKanguage?'  *** 


It's  Our  Story  and  Well  Stick  to  It. 

In  one  way  we  got  off  lighter  than  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  It  started  to  publish  some 
Lincoln  letters,  or  alleged  Lincoln  letters,  or  to- 
the-best-cf-deponent's-knowledge  Lincoln  letters 
and  so  many  people  called  them  so  many 
names  that  they  quit.  But  we  printed  our  story 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  In  one  installment,  so 
at  least  we  didn't  have  to  quit.  Otherwise,  us 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  brothers  In  sorrow. 
Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  last  night,  we've 
been  called  a  liar  by  so  many  Line  kibitzers  be- 
cause we  said  Lincoln  wrote  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress on  a  postcard  that  we  feel  like  Darwin  In 
Tennessee.  It  wasn't,  It  seems,  written  on  a  post- 
card at  all:  It  was  on  an  old  envelope,  It  was  on 
a  piece  of  foolscap.  It  was  on  the  wrapping  of  a 
package  of  books,  it  was  on  a  cardboard,  it  was 
on  a  galley  proof,  it  wasn't  written  on  anything, 
it  was  in  fact,  written  on  so  many  things,  where 
It  was  written  on  anything  at  all,  that  another 
point  in  our  story  must  also  be  revised.  Lincoln 
didn't  take  It  out  of  his  pocket.  He  took — he  must 
have  taken— it  out  of  a  packing  box  the  height  of 
the  Woolworth  Tower  and  the  width  and  length  of 
Soldiers'  field.  It's  getting  very  Involved.  Maybe 
we'd  better  stick  to  our  postcard  theory,  e'ven  if 
postcards  weren't  invented  then.  Anyhow,  which 
one  of  you  critics  who've  written  us  were  there  when 
Lincoln  didn't  write  that  speech  on  the  postcard? 
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